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Early morning blaze 


guts Central Services 
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‘Weather 


Gusty winds today from 
time to time, quieting 
down for a clear and 
sunny weekend. 
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Firemen move through Central Services building. 


80 people take part 


UCSC admissions office after the blaze. 


Damage estimated at $500,000 


A fire struck UCSC’s 
Central Services building 


admission records were 
probably destroyed because 


—Photos by Maicolm Blanchard 


damage may have been done 
to unburned areas on the first 


in King memorial rally 


BY JOHN BRYANT 
Managing Editor 


For some it may have 
seemed a nostalgic ritual, to 
others it was a breaking-away 
point. 

At 7:00 p.m. Saturday 
evening, April 3, a crowd 
began to gather on the steps 
of the Santa Cruz Post Office 
for a candlelight march to the 
County Courthouse in honor 
of Martin Luther King. It was 
the anniversary of his 
assasination. 

At 7:20 or so, 80 people 


began the walk. Sheltering 
and relighting their candles, 
they wore down their 
nervousness with animated 
conversation. 

Just before the march 
began, Rev. Herb Schmidt, 
UCSC’s Lutheran Campus 
Pastor prayed that God might 
“quiet the paranoid fear of 
our nation.” 

The route of the march 
went from the Post Office 
along Mission St., across the 
San Lorenzo River to the 
Courthouse steps. 

At a ‘‘celebration”’ 
following the march bread 


. : : they were being worked on floor. broke ‘ 

early this morning, destro : : FWOC ea was broken and wine was 
mae of the Soca floor ae and were not stored in steel Sparks occasionally U Sp ker sipped. Speakers included: 
including the Chancellor’s boxes. dropped from the second-floor United Farm Workers Elsie Forhan, chairwoman 


office and valuable student 
records. 

“It looks like it had to be set 
because it began so 
furiously,” said a spokesman 
from the fire department. 

He said the fire was 
reported to the fire 
department by a campus 
policeman. 


Damage was put at $500,000. 


Public information officer 
Joan Ward said that some 


Units from the Santa Cruz 
and Live Oak _ Fire 
Departments had the fire 
under control by 4 this 
morning although embers 
were still glowing at 6. 

More than 50 firemen were 
needed to bring the blaze 
under control. 

Water was ankle-deep on the 
floor of the Chancellor’s 
office, which was gutted and 
left without a ceiling. 


A fire department official 
said that extensive water 


beams, but no nearby trees 


caught fire. 


Chancellor McHenry 
reportedly watched the fire 
destroy his office after being 
summoned to the scene by. 


police. 


Firemen continued to comb 
building, 
extinguishing embers until 


through the 


5:30 this morning. 


Salvation Army volunteers 
Ina Paris, Eshter Abbott, and 


Organizing Committee’s chief 
negotiator, Dolores Huerta, 
will speak here today, at 2 
p.m., in Merrill Dining 
Commons. 


‘ie i aA RE RR IA 
Major John Horgan responded 
to an emergency call at 2 a.m. 
and within one hour arrived at 
the scene with freshly brewed 
coffee and doughnuts for the 


firemen. 


The coffee and doughnuts 
were donated by local 


bakeries and restaurants. 


of the Santa Cruz Committee 
to Repeal the Draft, 
mentioned that the Senate 
will vote on a two year 
extension of the selective 
service. She asked those 
present to write to Senators 
Tunney and Cranston asking 
for an end to this “insidious 
military machine”. A move to 
limit the approval of the draft 
to a one-year extension 
period might be a feasible 
compromise, she said. 
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Justice Dept. annuonces 


April 8, 1971 


opposition 


to title Il ‘detention camps’ 


(The following is the text of an Official 
speech by a deputy of the Justice 
Department.) 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE: 


I am happy to appear on behalf of the 
Department of Justice, in response to your 
request for our views on H.R. 234 and other 
bills to repeal Title II of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, known as the 
Emergency Detention Act of 1950. 

The Department of Justice is 
unequivocally in favor of repealing Title II 
of the Internal Security Act. 

As Deputy Attorney General Kleindienst 
stated in his letter of December 17, 1969, to 
Chairman Celler of the House Judiciary 
Committee, “the continuation of the 
Emergency Detention Act is extremely 
offensive to many Americans. In the 
judgment of this Department, the repeal of 


Letter 


Reader lauds 
fire marshal 


Dear Editor: 

I take serious exception to Dan 
McGuire’s letter in the last issue of the 
Press (“Reader chides fire marshal”, 
April 1). McGuire’s pale and 
patronizing satire does an unfortunate 
disservice to Frank Borges, and reveals 

~ McGuire’s shallow understanding of 


conservation procedures in forest. 


areas. 

The purpose of controlled burning, 
ground-cover thinning, and selective 
removal of trees is simply the 

2 protection and preservation of highly 
flammable foliage. 

Fire Marshal Borges is a competent 
and efficient administrator. He is also 
quite accessible, and undoubtedly 
would have been happy to explain 
these basic fire control methods to 
McGuire. Little is accomplished by 
McGuire’s unpleasant smirking. 


Cordially, 
Jonathan Kirsch 


Editorial 


A council for 


For many years the development of the 
city of Santa Cruz was in a dormant state. 
The number of residents remained fairly 
stable, and the town and surrounding 
countryside stayed relatively unchanged. 

With the arrival of the University, Santa 
Cruz has entered into a state of transition, 
facing more pressing immediate and 
long-range problems. 

The people who serve on the Santa Cruz 
City Council will have a good deal to say 
about the resolution of these problems in 
the next few, crucial years. For this reason it 
is imperative that the citizens choose wisely 
in the upcoming elections. 

It is with the intention of electing a 


EL Rico, 


progressive and independent City Council _ 


that the Press makes the following 
endorsements. 


FOR THE FOUR YEAR TERMS: 


VERNON L. SMITH, an independent 

incumbent with experience in administration 

and budget control. He opposes restrictions 
a ‘on unrelated residency, and is a staunch foe 
of regressive taxes. We back him, but are 


this legislation will allay the fears and 
suspicions—unfounded as they may be—of 
many of our citizens. This benefit 
outweights any potential advantage which 
the Act may provide in a time of internal 
security emergency.” 

In 1957, the six camps, for which 
Congress had previously appropriated funds, 
were abandoned. These facilities were never 
used for the purposes contemplated in the 
Act. In view, however, of some recent 
assertions that all or some of the camps are 
still in existence, I think a recital of the 
history of the circumstances surrounding 
these six camps would be in order. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
$775,000 was appropriated by the Congress 
for the activation and rehabilitation of such 
camps. The sum of $300,000 of the total 
appropriation was allocated for materials 
needed to renovate and prepare the camps 
for occupancy and for minimum operating 
equipment. The remainder of the 
appropriation was for personnel, supplies, 
and operating expenses. 

Camps established at the following 
locatitions were activated for the purpose of 
the Act: Tule Lake, California; Wickenburg, 
Arizona; Avon Park, Florida; Florence, 
Arizona; El Reno, Oklahoma; and 
Allenwood, Pennsylvania. 

Three of these camps, Tule Lake, 
California, Wickenburg, Arizona, and Avon 
Park, Florida, are no longer controlled by 
the United States Government. The Tule 
Lake site was closed in 1953. In 1959 it was 
declared surplus property and was turned 
over to the General Services Administration. 
I understand that the property was 


subsequently sold to various private owners. 


The Wickenburg site, which had been 
leased from the City of Wickenburg, was 
turned back to the City in 1956. The City of 
Wickenburg has full title to this land with 
absolutely no restrictions. The property is 
used now as an emergency air strip and a 
portion of the buildings have been leased to 
a private contractor who is building 
assembly parts for a telephone company. 

The Avon Park installation was taken 
over by the State of Florida as the Avon 
Park Correctional Institution. 

The fourth site, the Florence Camp, was 
disposed of by selling 436 acres to the City 
of Florence, Arizona, which were in turn 
resold by the City of Florence to a developer 
for a retirement center and trailer camp. The 
remaining 20 acres are used asa Federal Jail 

See Next Page 


the crucial years 


qualified about his views on the Lighthouse 
Convention Center. 

C. FREDERICK GRAY, a UCSC student 
and native of Santa Cruz. He is strong on 
environmental issues, and his progressive 
outlook and familiarity with the University 
could hopefully help in the establishment of 
better campus-community relations. 

N. MANFRED SHAFFER, a UCSC 
professor and administrator. His support of 
the proposed Lighthouse Convention Center 
is a drawback, but in his favor is his 
experience, concern for the University, his 
judgment, and sense of libertarianism. 

JOHN W. WASSERBURGER, is qualified 
by his experience as President of the Santa 
Cruz City Teachers Association and _ his 
generally progressive outlook. 


FOR THE TWO YEAR TERM 


EDWARD J. FLAHERTY, a student at 
UCSC, is running on a platform of strong 
ecological action. He would be an articulate 
voice for the students and the University and 
we urge his election for these reasons. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Annals of Science - 


Sergeant Sunshine 


—— Trudy E. Bell 


Without the sun’s radiation to warm our planet, most of the 
higher order forms of life would soon die out. 

All life on the earth runs on sunlight, that is, on 
photosynthesis performed by plants. In this process, light 
supplies the energy to make the organic molecules of which all 
living things are principally composed. Those plants and 
animals—including man—which are incapable of 
photosynthesis live as parasites on photosynthetic plants. 

Light—that form of radiant energy which is visible to the 
human eye, comprises only a narrow band of the radiant 
energy that pervades the universe. If one takes a prism and 
breaks up visible light into a spectrum, one sees all the colors of 
the rainbow: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
viiolet. It is estimated that the human ege can distinguish some 
500,000 different shades of color, and that we can see more 
shades of green than any other color. 

Beyond the red there is infrared (heat radiation) and radio 
waves; beyond the violet there are the ultraviolet, X-rays, and 
gamma rays. This entire spectrum is called the electromagnetic 
spectrum, and the range from radio waves to gamma rays 
represents a continuingly decreasing size of wavelength, from 
several miles to five million-millionths of an 
inch, 

We are, in a very real sense, quite 
fortunate that our eyes can see only a small 
part of the electromagnetic spectrum. If we 
could see infrared, ultraviolet, X-rays, 


gamma rays, and radio waves, we could live zi 
in avery gaudy and confused world. We SW 
would never find a dark room in which to @~XAY 


sleep. Even if we could shield ourselves from 
all external radiation, we would still be bathed in the infrared 
light produced by our own bodies. 


A TRICK OF NATURE 


The sensation of seeing light is produced when invisible 
electromagnetic radiation strikes the retina of the eye which 
contains the nerve cells which are sensitive to particular 
wavelengths. The retina is extremely complex, containing 
something like ten different layers. 

Near the bottom of these layers are the so-called “rods” 
and “cones” which are the light-sensitive cells. When the 
correct radiation strikes the retina, chemical reactions take 
place which produce impluses of energy which travel along the 
optic. nerve to the brain. Bing! Light! It is the brain, in the 
final analysis, which does the seeing. The electromagnetic 
radiation is just a trigger mechanism. 

Pressure and direct eleétrical contact can also act as trigger 
mechanisma to set off reactions which produce visual 
impressions. Certain drugs which give rise to visual sensations 
apparently work directly on the brain and bypass the rods and 
cones. Likewise, visions invoked by memory or by dreams 
come directly from the brain and not from the retina. 

Have you ever noticed that at nighttime landscapes only 
appear in black and white—all color seems to be washed out? 

The rods and cones constitute essentially two separate 
systems for detecting light. The rods number more than 100 
million; they are about twenty times as numerous as the cones, 

See Next Page 
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From Last Page 
and a hundred times as sensitive. The rods are responsible for 
our nighttime vision. However, they enable us only to see 
objects in shades of grey, so that we are essentially colorblind 
under poor lighting. 

The cones provide color vision, and function best in the 
daylight. However, although over most of the visual spectrum 
the rods are more sensitive than the cones, for red light the 
cones are as sensitive as the rods. If a red light is bright enough 
to be seen at all, it will be seen as red. Red lights are often 
used for exit signs in planetariums, theatres, and for light to 
see by in observatories at night, since the red light does not 
contain enough energy to upset the chemical balance in the 
rods, and thus destroy the dark adaptation. 

When going from sunlight into a dark room, it takes time 
for one’s eyes to become “dark adapted”, that is, for the eye 
to develop a sensitivity to the low level of illumination. About 
sixty per cent of the dark adaptation takes place in the first 
ne minutes, while complete adjustment requires about one 

our. 

When one is completely dark adapted, a single photon of 
light can trigger a rod; however, this is not enough to produce 
a visual sensation. In the dark-adapted state, seeing requires 
that at least five such events occur almost simultaneously 
within a small area of the retina. 

This arrangement is apparently designed to place the visual 
response above the “noise level” of the retina, for it seems that 
there are always random and spontaneous discharges of energy 
coming from the retina to the brain. If each resulted in a visual 
sensation, one should see random points of light flickering 
over the retina at all times. 

When going from a dark room into full sunlight, one may 
take a little time to become “light adapted”. This is usually 
accomplished in anywhere from a few seconds to a few 
minutes. The threshold of human vision, which begins at the 
level of a few photons in the dark-adapted state, rises as the 
brightness of the light increases, until in bright daylight one 
million times more light may be needed just to stimulate the 
eye. 

Of all the mammals, only man and a few other primates 
have color vision. When animals who lack cones, and therefore 
lack color vision, are exposed to deep red light at night, their 
rods are unaffected by the red, and they are unaware of the 
light. It is thus possible to secretly observe the habits of 


nocturnal animals by illuminating them with red light which 
they cannot see. 


HOT CARS AND SNOW BLINDNESS 


Ordinary windowglass is transparent to visible light, but is 
relatively opaque to the linger-wavelength infrared. When 
windows of an automobile are rolled up, the sunlight passes 
through the windows and strikes the interior of the car, where 
it is converted into infrared. The infrared, being unable to pass 
back through the windows, is trapped within the car, and as a 
result, the temperature goes up. Certainly everyone has had 
the experience of entering an uncomfortably hot car after it 
has been parked in the sunlight with its windows rolled up. 

While no living creature is known that can see infrared light 
with eyes, the rattlesnake and other pit vipers have heat 
receptors which aid in locating prey after dark. 

Just beyond the violet light of the visible spectrum lies the 
ultraviolet. The longer wavelengths of ultraviolet are often 
referred to as “soft”? UV, while the shorter waves are called 
“hard”’. 

UV light is usually thought of as being too short a 
wavelength to be seen. As it turns out, we do not see UV light 
not because the retina is insensitive to it, but because the lens 
of the eye is slightly yellowish and absorbs the UV. The 
yellowishness increases with age so that many older people 
have trouble seeing even violet. However, when one has had his 
lenses removed in the operation for cataract, his vision in the 
UV is usually quite good. 

Most insects have excellent vision in the ultraviolet; in fact, 
they are usually more sensitive to UV light than to any other 
wavelengths. 

The sun’s UV light is responsible for the suntan many 
people can get—but this same UV can be quite harmful in 
extra large doses. Sunburn is caused by too great an exposure 
to it, and living tissue can actually be destroyed. When skin 
peels off after a bad sunburn, it is the destroyed cells which 
flake off. 

Actually, the sun’s light contains enough UV to destroy all 
the life on the earth, but fortunately we have a protective 
shield in the earth’s atmosphere. Oxygen absorbs most of the 
soft UV rays, and ozone—a molecule containing three oxygen 
atoms—is responsible for the absorption of the hard UV. 

The water vapor emitted by the SST would have upset the 
ozone level in the atmosphere, letting through much of the UV 
radiation, and this is why environmentalists fought so hard to 
kill the supersonic transport. 

The higher one goes in the atmosphere, the less oxygen one 
has above, and the more UV there is. Sunburns are a serious 
concern to mountain climbers who encounter more UV at the 
top of a peak than at sea level. Snow blindness is also a result 
of the eye’s overexposure to UV light. 

Windowglass is quite effective in absorbing UV light, so that 

See Page Ten 
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Detention Act repeal urged 


From Page Two 
accommodating /0 to 100 Federal inmates 
who are either awaiting trial, serving short 
sentences, or in a transit status under the 
jurisdiction of a United States Marshal. 

The Fifth site at El Reno is used as 
grazing land for cattle kept by the Bureau of 
Prisons. The buildings have been dismantled. 
The only other installation, at Allenwood, is 


Letter 
Reader again 


raps Borges 


Field Marshall Frank Borges 
UCSC Fire Control 


Dear Frank, 


As Chairman of the Campus 
Committee on Defoliation, I want to 
express my sincere thanks to you for 
the hard work you’ve done on the 
upper campus. | can see that your 
career in the service was of great value 
to you, and taught you the merits of 
professional destruction. The upper 
campus never looked more like 
Vietnam; why, were you still in the 
Service, I’d ask Nixon if he’d appoint 
you Commander-in-Chief of our 
Armed Forces there. 

I want you to know that as far as 
I’m concerned I don’t see any need 
for a Fire Marshall on the Campus. 
Thanks to hard work on your part, 
there won’t be any trees left on the 
campus in five or more years. There’ll 
be no fire danger on this campus for a 
long time to come. It is clear to me 
now that a professional military man 
is better than a Fire Marshall, any day. 


Yours Truly, 

Dan McGuire 

Chairman 

Student Committee on Campus 
Defoliation 


Our man in the infirmary 


now used as a regular Federal Prison Camp 
where minimum security inmates charged 
with a variety of offenses are confined. 

Although the Department supports the 
repealing of Title II, we cannot support 
enactment of Sections 1 and 2 of H.R. 234 
and similar proposals. These sections would 
amend Title 18 of the United States Code to 
provide that no citizen of the United States 
may be detained in any facility except in 
conformity with the procedures and the 
provisions of Title 18. These amendments 
assume that all provisions for the detention 
of convicted persons are contained in Title 
18. The proposed amendments fail to take 
into account the provisions of Title 21, 
dealing with crimes involving narcotics and 
dangerous drugs; Title 50 involving Selective 
Service violations; Title 26, involving 
Internal Revenue law violations; Title 49, 
involving aircraft hijacking, carrying 
explosives aboard aircraft and related crimes; 
and other Titles involving confinement of 
persons convicted of Federal crimes. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have 
heretofore stated firmly the position of the 
Department of Justice with regard to 
detention camps, some Government officials 
and some of the media have indicated that 
our position was, at best, equivocal. I hope 
my statement today will dispose of such 
assertions once and for all. 


Cricket match 
this Saturday 


It is spring, and once again 
athletes frolic gaily beneath 
azure-tinted skies as the April 


zephyrs whisper gently to the 
redwoods. The UCSC Cricket 
Club will be playing its first 
match of the season this 
Saturday at I p.m. on the 
Athletic Field. The opponents 
are a jolly gang of vagabonds 
from the San Jose Cricket Club, 
and admission is free. 


Why is my girl popping No-Doz? 


Q. Doc, what’s with my girlfriend? She 
consumes from 200-600mg. of caffeine (in 
the form of “No-Doz”) daily. She states she 
is a bit slow metabolically and feels that she 
needs this caffeine stimulant to keep her 
from dragging around. Can this much 
caffeine hurt her? 

A. No. The average cup of coffee has 
about 2% caffeine in it. That means about 
twice as much caffeine can be consumed in a 
cup of coffee as in all the tablets of No-Doz 
taken by your friend per day. The average 
dose required to stimulate ; 
the Central Nervous 
System is about 
60-120mg. or about one 
No-Doz tablet. However, 
the effect of No-Doz, since ¥ 
it is less than that off 
coffee, seems to be in this 
case, all in your friend’s 
mind. Unless, of course, 
she washes down the 
No-Doz with a cup of coffee. 

Q. Could you explain the slight burning 
sensation in both partners after male 
ejaculation? 

A. Not really. At least not without 
knowing whether there was an infection 
present. The male ejaculate is acid in 


reaction and this might cause that “burning 
sensation.” Perhaps it’s the fires of passion. 

Q. Can a person catch infectious 
mononucleosis twice? 

A. Very rarely—not more frequently than 
one would catch measles or chicken pox 
twice. Infectious mononucleosis is a viral 
infection which in most person’s causes 
lifelong immunity. 

Q. What about cocaine? Is it adangerous 
drug? 

A. It is so classified legally and 
pharmacologically, and when used for other 
than its local anesthetic effect on mucous 
membrane surfaces, it has the potential for 
great abuse. Cocaine is a powerful stimulant 
drug, producing an elevation of mind that 
often reaches euphoric excitement. The user 
enjoys a feeling of great muscular strength 
and increased mental excitement and greatly 
overestimates his capabilities. Its duration of _ 
action is very short, and heavy users need 
injections every few minutes. Large doses 
may produce the same toxic syndrome as 
seen with ‘‘Speed’’—mainly paranoid 
ideation, persecutory delusions, and visual, 
auditory, and tactile hallucinations. If too 
much is used there may be convulsions and 
death from respiratory failure. Yes, it’s a 
pretty dangerous drug. 
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The candidates speak out on the issues 


1. What can the City Council do about the housing shortage in Santa Cruz? 


2. What is your position on the proposal to limit to four the number of unrelated 


individuals that may live in a single family dwelling? 


3. What can the City Council do about the unemployment crisis in Santa Cruz? 


: ° 9 
What kind of industries or businesses should be encouraged to create new job openings: 


4. What can the City Council do to create a more efficient public transportation system? 


5. Are there any other campaign issues to which you would like to speak? 


Al Castagnola 


1. Feels that the crucial problem is 


apartment shortages and that more apartments 
need to be planned. Feels housing is needed for 
“the retired and the elderly.” 

2. Declines comment until he can see the full 
report from the planning commission. 

3. He feels that industry must be attracted 
and that the University might be a source for 
this. Thinks that a problem with the locationis 
that it is off the beaten track and so increases 
transportation expenses. 

4. Explains that few bus companies run in 
the black and that great efforts must be made 
to improve quality. Is concerned with problems 


of .transportation among the elderly and. 


suggests that perhaps a senior citizen plan, like 
the student plan, could be worked out. 

5. Favors planned economic growth with 
light, clean industry. Wants to duplicate city 
and county services. He cites low tax increases 
as examples of government efficiency and 
claims four-point program: “proud, concerned, 
responsible, efficient.” 


Vernon L Smith 


1. Says that a chronic housing shortage has 
existed in Santa Cruz since his arrival here in 


1958 and was aggravated but not created by the 
arrival of the University. Says that industrial 
land is too expensive to rezone for residential 
use, but cites several undeveloped areas that 
could be used. “‘We’re not really short of land,” 
he says. Feels that too many industries in Santa 
Cruz hire a majority of women as employees, 
thus forcing young men born here to move 
elsewhere to seek work, and sees revived 
building trades as a way to encourage “more 
man-oriented industry”. 

2. “What the hell are they trying to legislate 
about relationships for?” was his initial 
reaction. “That would wipe out sorority houses 
and everything.” “Certain things are citizens’ 
responsibilities only.” 

3. Promotes the concept of a “research 
park” similar to an area set aside in Palo Alto 
for the use of “clean research-oriented 
corporations’? who do little on-site 
manufacturing. Also strongly supports a 
proposal for a City-financed Convention Center 
on Lighthouse Point to be linked with the 
construction of a multi-million dollar hotel 
facility to be built by Teachers’ Mutual 
Institute (TMI). 

4. Is a member of the CountyCity Dual 
Powers Transportation Committee which is 
presently doing an in-depth study of 
transportation problems and flows (a report 
may be issued by the end of the year). Feels 
that mass transit should be fareless. 

5. Cites his partially sucessful efforts to 
reduce wastage of expenditure in City 
Government. Was strong supporter of a 2-3% 
City budget efficiency cut and a primary 
opponent of a proposed “utlities tax” which he 
feels was regressive in nature. Opposes the 
creation of “slush funds” and any tax that is 
not submitted to the voters for approval. 

Cites his work with a UCSC student in 
furthering plans to ban or limit nonrecylable 
containers within Santa Cruz county. Opposes a 
unilateral ban by the City as_ ineffectual. 
Strongly supports recycling efforts. 


Ernest Wicklund, Jr. 


1. Says City Council has been and should 
continue to encourage the construction 
industry in Santa Cruz. In other areas of 
housing, he says, “our hands are pretty well 
tied”’. 

2. Was happy to see UC locate in Santa Cruz 
but views with mixed emotions the failure of 
the UCSC “residential plan” to house most 


students on campus. Cites the problems created 
when students band together to split rents, thus 
enabling landlords to raise prices above the 
financial capabilities of elderly people on fixed 
incomes and young married couples seeking a 
first home. Says he is under “constant” 
pressure from elderly people to deal with this 
problem. Cites the “community impact” of 
“communes”, speaks of parking and noise 
problems and of health hazards he sees in large 
unrelated occupancy, including unrelated 
persons of opposite sexes sharing common 
facilities. Supports measure to limit occupancy 
of unrelated persons in single dwellings. 

3. Cites the electronics industry, the Lipton 
‘Tea plant, and Wrigley’s as examples of clean 
industries that should be fostered to increase 
employment. 

4. As a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Santa Cruz Transit District, he envisions a 
day when bus service will be free to all on a 
greatly expanded scale. Dreams of high-rise 
developments over parking facilities close to the 
downtown area for elderly people and 
students who want to be within walking 
distance of shopping and recreational facilities. 

5. Says he has attained a “reputation as 
peacemaker’? between County and City 
government in Santa Cruz and would like to 
assume somewhat a similar role between the 
City and UCSC. Condemns ““irresponsibles”’ 
who write inflammatory letters to the Sentinel. 
Says that as a student he had “somewhat the 
same sort of apprehension about the elderly” as 
he thinks UCSC students have. But “rapport is 
not a one-sided affair”, he says. 


Lorette M. Wood 


1. “By encouraging more building—low-cost, 
high-density housing.” 

2. “I think it should be limited.” Declined to 
give particular number. Feels that too many 
residents can “degrade” quality of a residential 
area; cited problem of too many cars on the 
street. 

3. Look for non-polluting industries such as 
the ones we have now, Wrigley’s and Lipton, 
and research industries, which would hire our 
own people. Feels City should work more 
closely with Chamber of Commerce in this area. 

4. “We’re working on this problem. We have 
a transportation committee and _ hired 
consultants. We’re looking into the possibility 
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of bicycle trails. We want efficient 
transportation; we’re even considering using the 
railroads to transport people to Aptos from 
Santa Cruz. We’re upgrading services all the 
time; we just bought deisel buses and we’re 
constantly expanding services and looking at 
the problem from all angles.” 

5. “A concern with the way Santa Cruz is 
going to grow. A concern with the general plan. 
I think the next four years are going to be 
critical in determining the direction of this 
growth and I think citizens should be 
concerned which way Santa Cruz is growing.” 


Richard M. Amiel 


1. The lack of housing for younger people 
and older people is very crucial ...We need a 
study group to investigate this problem 
thoroughly .. . Actually it’s more a problem for 
the Board of Supervisors than for the City 
Council. 

2. No answer. 

3. I'd like to attract light, clean industries 
like Lipton to hire the unemployed and 
broaden the tax base. 

4. I don’t think the bus system has been 
adequate. We'll probably have to work on that. 

5. The City Manager has assumed a lot of 
power. Right now the City Charter prohibits 
city employees from participating in any kind 
of political activities. This should be amended 
to allow city employees to get involved in 
politics. 


C. Frederick Gray 


1. Feels problem is caused by students living 
off campus and would encourage more students 
to live on campus. Would favor low-density, 
low-cost federally subsidized housing projects. 

2. “I wouldn’t support it because it’s an 
infringement on personal judgment.” Thinks 
having several people to a dwelling might help 
alleviate the housing shortage. 

3. Thinks Santa Cruz should try to attract 
pollution control and environmental 
engineering industries with the stipulation that 
the new industries hire people in Santa Cruz, 
possibly offering a tax incentive. 

4. Thinks we should have a monorail 
connecting Santa Cruz with the BART station 
being built in San Jose. Feels municipal transit 
system should be improved; that priorities 
should be given to people, not autos. “The 
automobile is an inconvenient convenience.” 
Would like to see scenic areas restricted to foot 
traffic. 
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5. “This is a time for new thinking. Problems 
have been developing over the past few years 
that have not been coped with. 
Communications between the people and the 
council should be approved. The concrete 
problems of Santa Cruz tend to be caused by 
more abstract ones. The people tend to 
understand only the concrete ones and must be 
made aware of the abstract ones.” 


N. Manfred Shaffer 


1. Feels the shortage exists in specific areas, 
such as for senior citizens. Feels that 
townhouse development should be encouraged, 
and that construction should “meet the needs 
rather than meeting the market.” Feels we 
should “encourage builders with a social 
conscience.” 

2. Feels that the number is wrong and that 
the size of house and ratio of persons to rooms 
should be considered. Feels that if such a code 
is enacted it should be for the protection of 
individuals rather than their neighbors. 

3. Thinks this is a city and county problem, 
and feels that a year-round convention center is 
needed to allevite unemployment problems. 
The area, he says, needs businesses that sell to 
the consumer and utilize existing labor. 

4. Urges a better bus system to help those 
“too eld, too young, too poor” to use other 
forms of transportation. Thinks that public 
transit systems are “an obligation.” 

5. Opposes expansion of Highway 17, feels 
additional freeways should be discouraged. 
Favors preserving open space areas within city 
limits, making city services more efficient, and 
having no additional homeowner taxes. 


Lawrence J. Violante 


1. Feels that the City Council can expand 
the possibilities for housing by “reserving, not 
restricting” areas for residential use. Is skeptical 
about anyone wanting to live on land rezoned 
from industry for residential use. 


The section on City Council 
candidates has been compiled by Press 
staff reporters John Bryant, Peter 
Gregerson, Michael Wallace, Michael 
Woo, and Sue Wolin. The 
photography was done by Paul 
DeLay. We wish to extend our thanks 
to the Santa Cruz County League of 
Women Voters for its co-operation 
and assistance. 
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2. Was not aware of measure to limit 
unrelated occupancy. “That must have been 
one of the meetings I didn’t get to,” “On the 
surface” of it, he is opposed to such a measure, 
he said. 

3. Cites recent cutbacks in General Electric’s 
proposed Santa Cruz manufacturing facility as 
evidence of the City’s lack of power to control 
economic factors. Supports concept of 
selectivity in encouragement of industry, wants 
only “clean industry’’. 

4. Feels that UC system is good and that 
similar bus service should be extended to 
Cabrillo College students. Cites greater 
dispersment of the elderly throughout the 
community as block to similar mass transit 
arrangements for them. 

5. Feels that the mechanism of “non agenda 
items’’, originally conceived as a way for the 
Council to facilitate its minor business but 
recently used to avoid debate on highly 
controversial measures, should be abandoned or 
modified. Suggests that spokesmen for special 
interest groups (students, elderly, etc.) should 
be allowed to petition for the transfer of items 
on the “non agenda” list to the “agenda” and 
to make brief presentations on “non agenda” 
items. 


John W. Wasserburger 


1. One possibility might be to develop 
low-cost federally-funded housing projects, but 
I think that when the national economy picks 
up, private development will be encouraged, 
and the problem taken care of. 

2. I see no need for it. I’m not sure of the 
proposal’s Contitutionality. 

3. An industrial complex similar to the one 
in Palo Alto should be created in Santa Cruz to 
draw electronics firms to the area. The city 
should spend more money on promotions to 
attract clean industry. I would like to see 
food-processing plants, such as the Smuckers or 
Peter Paul plants in Salinas, open here. 


4. I think a county-wide transit system 
should be established, which would serve not 
only the city, but also the mid-county area and 
the University. 

5. I am running for City Councilman as a 
candidate of the people. I believe in free and 
open communication between the Council and 
all the people of the community. All the ideas 
of the people should be welcome in the 
Council. I am interested in youth, and I support 
many of their concerns, such as issues of the 
environment and the 18-year-old vote. 


Howard J. Wetzel 


(Editor’s note: Press reporters were 
unable to contact Mr. Wetzel and he 
was not present at the candidates 
forum at Harbor High.) 


Editor’s Note: City councilmen are 
elected for a term of four years, but 
due to a vacancy on the council, there 
is a special election to fill the vacancy 
for the remaining two years of the 
term. The four candidates whose 
statements appear on the next page 
are all running for the two-year term. 
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Edward R. Camara 


1. Feels more houses are needed, and thinks 
the University should take more responsibility 
for housing its students. Wants to attract 
federal grants for low-income housing and feels 
major problem is the people students “push 
out.” 

2. “I wouldn’t be for that—it’s too general. 
It discriminates against students. There’s no 
reason that a house with ten rooms couldn’t 
accommodate ten people. 

3. Thinks too much money is being spent 
advertising for industry and with too little 
return. Money should be used more specifically 
to attract “clean” industries. 

4. “We need one” A commitment must be 


‘made by the City Council to spend money.” 


Feels nothing can be done until a basic decision 
is made by the City Council.” 

5. “I think all UCSC students ought to vote 
for UCSC alumni—me.” 


Dean L. Moser 


1. It’s a critical question. We can have a 
housing project for this, but I think the 
University should construct housing on its own 
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property ...I’m_ sstrictly against low-cost 
housing because in the long run it costs the 
taxpayers too much money. 

2. This creates quite a problem. You might 
have different people with different interests 
living together. For example, you might have 
somebody who likes loud parties living with 
somebody who doesn’t like loud parties. So I’m 
in favor of the proposal. 

3. Employment in Santa Cruz is so seasonal. 
To create more jobs for the younger generation, 
I’m all for industry ...In my line of work 
today (Moser is a plumber), I’ve seen that all 
kinds of work are very tightly controlled to 
fight pollution ...Industry will be the only 
answer to unemployment in this town. 

4. We have a city bus system, and they’ve 
already paid for more busses...We need a 
freeway, and this would ease city traffic. I’ve 
seen this work over in the peninsula. ..We 
need a unique bus system, a bus system that 
pays for itself. 

5. My biggest peeve is how the tax dollar is 
wasted. So many projects are done over because 
they aren’t being done right now. It just seems 
like they don’t have the foreseeable thought 
that if they don’t do it today, it’ll cost more 
later. 


Edward J. Flaherty 


1. Feels that the city must work with the 
county to create more low-income, low-cost 


housing. Supports efforts to keep students on 
campus. 


2. “I’m very much against it. It’s an absurd 
rule, and I don’t see how it can be enforced.” 

3. Favors the convention center idea, but 
objects to the Lighthouse point location. Feels 
it should be built in a less scenic spot. 


4. Thinks that more bicyle paths and bicyle 
sheds ought to be built to encourage the use of 
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bicycles. Feels that the bus service is losing 
money and that the University is not paying 
enough for what it gets in the way of service. 
Thinks service should be expanded and 
schedules better distributed. 

5. Feels that the City Council needs to 
“communicate with the people” to a greater 
extent. Says he is “plugging away for the little 


1. The City Council can only encourage the 
planning commission...We can cooperate 
with groups building houses in the area... 


2. Offhand, I would be opposed to it. I have 
no objections to people living in an appropriate 
house. 


3. The Council can provide tax incentives for 
those industries which would be desirable. Also, 
we should actively recruit industries such as the 
publishing industries. Groups such as the banks 
and the Chamber of Commerce have been going 
out on their own to bring in new businesses. 
We’ve got to show them that Santa Cruz is 
more than a little resort town. 


4. In this area the City Council is not an 
initiating body ...The Council could grant a 
subsidy to the local transportation system, but 
I hope it doesn’t have to come to this. 


5.1 think what has been lacking has been the 
ability to communicate with various segments 
of the community, especially with the 
University . . . Basically we have to talk to each 
other ... I’ve tried to talk with various groups 
and administrators on campus. As much as 
possible, I’d like to keep this on a one-to-one 
basis. 


‘The soft techniques include choking and twisting’ 


SPORTS PROFILE: 


KARATE 


BY 884 
Press Sports Writer 


As we: know, karate is a 
form of combat art, just like 
boxing, fencing or judo. It 
probably originated in China 
and was imported to Japan. 

The karate we see today 
has evolved through many 
stages and several 


BONSAI! — Sweat is the only way to “the Prince’s art’’. 


Now karate is a sport, or 
at least it seems as if it is 
going to be totally 
recreational in the very near 
future. Many instructors do 
not even bother to teach its 
Origin, its history or the 
philosophy undergirding this 
“art of combat. 

The two main parts of 
karate are Kata and Sparring 
(free-style). Kata is a 
sequence of movements, a 
nearly innumerable sequence. 
Kata movements have been 
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improvements have been  hand-to-what-not techniques. 


added to the original form. 
Karate is still in the process 
of changing: it is being 
converted into a sport. 


Experts: in karate do not . 


usually require any tools, but 
they use every part of their 
heads, hands, feet, elbows, 
knees and you name it. 
Actually, karate is nothing 
but a set of sophisticated 
hand-to-hand or 


Two aspects of karate art are: 
(1) Soft techniques: these 
include ‘‘chokes’’ and 


_twisting. 


(2) Hard techniques: they 
are punches, kicks, knee 
attacks, etc. 


One general conception of 
karate is that it is a 
potentially fatal and/or 
dangerous sport. 


Actually, karate is one of 


_ the safest sports on campus. 


During the last three years, 
UCSC’s Karate Team has 
recorded no major injuries 
(one minor injury, a bloody 
nose, was imposed upon the 
coach by his students; bravo 
for the students!) This is an 
impressive safety record when 


compared with those of 


basketball, football or even 
handball. 


Karate used to involve a 
lot of mental and 
psychological training such as 
Zen, as well as the physical 
training. This was due to the 
development of the art in 
China. It is no exaggeration 
to state that Karate was once 
a religious ceremony. It was a 
ceremony performed by a 
fighting man attempting to 
reserve his honor and dignity 
while facing death in battle. 


devised so that a student may 
practice by himself and judge 
the efficiency of his 
performance. 


Sparring is what we see 
most often. It is neither more 
nor less than a fight. 


To be proficient in karate 
demands much. Hard, sweaty 
work is the only way to the 
glory of “the Prince’s art”. 
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McHenry raps Reagan’s 
UC budget for 1971-72 


“The Governor’s proposed 
belt-tightening budget for 
1971-72 may be so tight as to 
cut off vital circulation,” 
Chancellor McHenry has 
announced. 

“Our is one of the newer, 
growing campuses in the 
University system, and we do 
not have so much graduate 
and research work as other 


divisions,” said Chancellor 
McHenry. ‘‘But what 
seriously cuts into the life of 
any of the campuses affects 
us all,” he said. 

“In any event, if adopted 
as it stands, the Governor’s 
budget will cripple UC, Santa 
Cruz in several ways,” said 
the Chancellor. “In our 
day-to-day operations, it will 
affect primarily the level of 
instruction, faculty support, 
Organized research, and 
library services. In the longer 
run, the UCSC _ building 
program, which is essential to 
orderly growth, will be 
stunted.” 

With the opening of a 
sixth college next fall, and 
increased enrollment in both 
the established colleges and 
graduate programs, the 
Chancellor said UCSC is 
expected to grow by 420 
students. ‘“‘The Regents’ 
budget called for 32 
additional faculty members 
to cover this growth,” he 
said, “but we were given only 
20—and those at the cost of 
cutbacks at other campuses. 
Also, no support money for 
laboratories and instructional 
services has been granted to 
help the new faculty do their 
jobs. 


‘More than 


An anonymous patron 
commissioned a_ requiem. 
Mozart, with his wonted 
grace, took the cue and wrote 
his own. Tuesday night, April 
6, the same impassioned 
music accompanied the soul 


THE THIRD MAN 


Movie Log 


Friday April 9 
KING OF HEARTS 
8 and 10 p.m. Admission $1 


Sunday April 11 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE 
7:30 and 9:30 Admission $1 


Tuesday April 13 


“In other words,” said the 
Chancellor, “to accommodate 
growth, we will have to 
reduce the services which go 
directly to faculty or 
students. And this is at a time 
when we have already made 
efforts to economize in every 
way possible.” Chancellor 
McHenry pointed out that 
full professors at Santa Cruz 
already teach undergraduates, 
and that the campus makes 
very little use of Teaching 
Assistants to fill in for regular 
faculty members. 

In organized research, 
UCSC was cut $63,000 in 
State support, the Chancellor 
reported. ‘‘Most of this 
cutback will have to be 
absorbed by the Lick 
Observatory,” he said, “even 
though by national and 
worldwide observatory 
standards, our current budget 
for lick is not adequate to 
maintain the prestige and the 
excellence cof the 
Observatory.” 

The Library, which the 
Chancellor called “the tap 
root for a new and growing 
campus,’ also has been 
shorted in the Governor’s 
budget, down $42,000 in 
operational-funds. 

“It is too often too easy 
for universities during 
difficult financial times to 
reduce expenditures for 
books,’’ said Chancellor 
McHenry, “often on_ the 
grounds that one can always 
catch up, and that somehow 
this is not an essential item, 
particularly to a campus 
oriented toward 
undergraduates. We believe 


See Page Eleven 


music’ for 


of Igor Stravinsky as it left 
our world. Stravinsky died 
Tuesday morning. 


The music was romantic, 
but the scene baroque: 
against the backdrop of 


7 and 9 p.m. Admission 75 cents 


All films shown in 
Science Lecture Hall 3 


April 8, 1971 
Treth: 5 words per minute 
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The ten greatest rock albums ever 


BY JOHN LEHMANN 
Press Record Critic 


This review begins a series 
of critiques of current and 
classic records, films and 
books. The intention of these 
commentaries is to center 
largely on the neglected 
rather than the already 
famous or infamous. Works 
of the latter catagory will be 
considered only if they relate 
directly to an event occurring 
on campus, for example, the 
showing of a well-known film 
that bears comments. 

This week I’ve decided to 
list my ten favorite rock 
albums, mainly to show 
where my _ prejudices lie 
before I begin to review 
individual records. Next week 
I will do the same with 
American films. 

Rock and roll is by its very 
nature a synthesis. Those 
albums are best that 
synthesize most, and the very 
best records made are those 
that draw extensively from 
multi-directional roots and 
combine them to create 
something that has never 
existed before. Using this as a 
hypothesis, it should be clear 
why the albums below have 
occurred fairly late in the 
history of rock. I have listed 
them chronologically and the 
oldest album dates from 
1966. None of these records 
have the purity of small 
masterpieces like several of 
the early Little Richard 
albums or Dylan’s Highway 
61 Revisited or, more 
recently, John Lennon’s 
album. Purity can be a small 
perfection in a way but in no 
way can it approach total 
realization, an attribute 


Stravinsky 


College V Dining Hall’s blue 
velvet curtains the UCSC 
Choir was widely ranged 
across the room. Above the 
nervous quiverings of the 
strings the broad sweep of 
faces, thrust forward into 
sudden light, alternately 
expressed rage, fear, 
penitence, despair, and a deep 
sense of jov. 

Maestro Dudley hurled the 
music at the choir, and the 
choir, like a giant net, 
rebounded sonorous Latin up 
to heaven. 

The Press has no music 
critic, but there was more 
than music at this concert. 
We pay tribute to the human 
forces that blended voice of 
string and voice of flesh into 
a single line of tension. We 
are awed by the suprahuman 
forces that have given the 
voice of man so powerful an 
expression as the Requiem. 

Surely no hosana was ever 
more defiant or deserved than 
the one which ended this 
rendition. 

The audience said what it 
could through the crude 
music of applause: there was 
a thunderous standing 
ovation. 


shared by all the records on 
this list. 

Blonde On Blonde, Bob 
Dylan, 1966. With the 
possible exception of the 
three months that Self 
Portrait was “‘the new Bob 
Dylan album,” it can easily 
be said that, since 1962, the 
best Dylan album has always 
been his latest. Blonde On 
Blonde is the best of the 
pre-accident Dylan, and also 
the last of the pre-accident 
Dylan. 

The Beatles, 1968. Critics 
seem to be evenly split 
between Sgt. Pepper and 
Abbey Road as the best 
Beatle album. I tend to think 
it is neither. Sgt. Pepper 
seems, in retrospect, to be 
slightly underdeveloped and 
too short to do anything 
about it. Abbey Road, thanks 
probably to McCartney, is 
too slick to stand up to the 
test of extensive playings. 
What remains is the White 
Album, the only relaxed 
piece of work the Beatles did 
together and the only one 
I still listen to regularly. 

California Bloodlines, 
John Stewart, 1969. This is 
the greatest country album 
ever made. Stewart’s sense of 
roots is alme st overwhelming, 
and he is to me a local-color 
Bob Dvlan. 

Paradise Bar & Grill, Mad 
River, 1969. Very few 
understood Mad River’s first 
album so it follows, I guess, 
that very few bought their 
second. It’s a pity, because 
Paradise Bar & Grills 
probably the best album to 
come out of the Bay Area. It 
combines the good feeling of 
Surrealistic Pillow with the 
political consciousness of two 
years later and the result is 
pleasantly rough and next to 
flawless. 

The Band, 1969. I can’t 
say anything that hasn’t 
already been said about this 
album. It’s a_ beautiful 
synthesis of all types of music 
and the American Frontier. 

Jesse ‘Winchester, 1970. 
Jesse Winchester’s album is a 
masterpiece of simplicity. He 
mixes his own experience 
with the same sense of 
tradition one feels in the 
songs of his friends, The 
Band. The result works on 
two levels: one of joyous 
dancability and the other of 
historical comment. 

Layla, Derek and the 
Dominos, 1970. This is 
probably the most 
overlooked album of last 
year. Clapton’s playing has 
never been better and the 
material is excellent. 

Get Yer Ya-Yas Out, The 
Rolling Stones, recorded live 
in 1969, released 1970. The 


* Stone’s best album. 


New Morning, Bob Dylan, 
1970. The progression seems 
logical. After the motorcycle 
accident, Dylan simplified his 
style (John Wesley Harding), 
borrowed an_ established 
genre (Nashville Skyline), 
borrowed established material 
(Self Portrait) and finally 
achieved total synthesis in 
New Morning. 


All Things Must Pass, 
George Harrison, 1970. The 
most ambitious and the most 
successful rock-and-roll 
album ever accomplished. 
The production itself would 
be enough to call this 
recording awesome. But the 
content is equally impressive. 

Next Week: American 
movies. 


Dance concert 
to play here 


April 15-17 


A Dance Theater Concert, 
integrating modern dance, 
light projections, and 
electronic music, will be 
presented April 15, 16 and 17 
by a new dance group at 
UCSC. 

Beginning at 8:30 p.m. in 
the Adlai E. Stevenson 
College dining hall, the 
concert will feature a new 
work choreographed by Ruth 
Solomon, director of the 
group, lights by technical 
director in Theatre Arts, 
Keith Muscutt, and music 
performed live on a Moog 
synthesizer by Eric Regener, 
UCSC Acting Assistant 
Professor of Music. 

The new work, in which 
Miss Solomon will appear, is 
called “Reinforced Concrete” 
and uses a series of graphics 
projected on a screen behind 
the dancers. 

“Bringing modern dance 
to the community” is one of 
the main reasons for the 
concert, said Miss Solomon. 
“It also gives students the 
experience of performing in 
public with a professional 
choreographer, she said, “‘an 


important part of the UCSC . 


performing arts curriculum.” 

Miss Solomon has 
appeared on and 
off-Broadway, on television, 
in touring companies, 
summer stock, night clubs, 
and concerts throughout the 
United States, Canada, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
Japan. 

Tickets for the April 15 to 
17 Dance Theater Concert are 
$1, general, 50 cents for 
students, and are available at 
the Cultural & Recreational 
Activities Office in the 
Redwood building on 
campus, and at Plaza Books 
and Stuff, 1301 Pacific Ave., 
Santa Cruz. 


Poet here 


George Quasha of the 
State University of New York 
at Stony Brook will read 
selections from his own 
poetic works on Monday 
night, April 12, from 
8:00—-10:00 p.m., at the 
Whole Earth Restaurant. The 
Graduate Student Association 
is sponsoring the event; no 
admission will be charged. 

For additional information 
contact Jeannette Walsh at 
the History of Consciousness 
office. 
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UCSC HAPPENINGS : THE PEOPLE'S PAGE 


CHANCELLOR 
MAY BE VIEWED 


AT CAMPUS PLANNING MEET 


The Campus Planning 
Commission urges all 
interested students to attend 
an open forum to be held on 
Monday, April 12, in Room 
201 of the Student Music 
East building near the 
Crown-Merrill parking lots at 
4:00 p.m. 

Chancellor Dean E. 
McHenry will highlight the 
forum with his comments on 
recent Regental action to 
place reduced ultimate limits 
on the enrollment at UCSC. 
The University Relations 
Office says that it is the 
Chancellor’s hope that as 
many students as possible will 
be at this meeting to share in 
the discussion. 

Further information may 
be obtained from Betty 
Morgan at the Carriage 
House, 429-2085. 


EASTER AT UCSC _ 
A DANCE FOR FRIDAY 


UCSC’s Advanced 
Repertory Workshop will 
present a modern dance 
concert as part of Good 
Friday services to be held in 
the Santa Cruz Civic 
Auditorium on Friday, April 
9, beginning at 1:30 p.m. The 
theme of the concert will be 
“Easter Oratorial”’. 


SPEND EASTER 
WITH THE CHILDREN 


Next Sunday, Easter 
Sunday, UCSC students will 


be working at the Soledad 


Prison Child Care Center. 
Work at the Center consists 


of playing with and feeding 


lunch to the children of 
visitors and inmates. 


Because Sunday is a 
holiday, extra help is needed. 


Interested students should 
immeditely contact Reid 
Becker at 429-4273 or Meri 
Heidelman at 429-4243 for 
additional information. 


Transportation will be 
provided. 


call Gerry Pluker 


MASSAGE MEDITATION 


et out of your head and into your body 
earn massage. Emphasis on Esalen style 
caring massage. We will explore various 
meditative techniques as a preparation to 
touching. The instructor is a licensed 

masseur and professional group leader. 


Weekly for 8 weeks beginning 
MONDAY, APRIL 12 or 
TUESDAY, APRIL 13 


Bridge Mountain Foundation 336—5787 


MULTIIMAGE “PASSION” 


“The Passion of Jesus”, a 
multiimage presentation on 
the New Testament, will be 
shown in the Upper Quarry 
on Friday, April 9, from 9:00 
p.m. on. Sponsored by the 
Committee on Religious 
Studies, the program has been 
put together by Scott Tribble 
and Howard Ruderman, 
sophomores at Crown 
College. The presentation 
uses tapes and slides. 

For additional 
information, contact Dorothy 
Bergen at 429-2075. 


Ge a) 


“THE PRISON EMPIRE” 


“The Prison Empire”, a 
symposium on the penal 
system in the United States 
sponsored jointly by the 
Soledad Defense Committee 
and the Santa Cruz Radical 
Action Project (SCRAP), will 
be presented during the 
month of April. 

Intended as a ‘“‘first 


attempt to educate the 
campus community about 
prison life and the legal 
system’’, the series is 
comprised of the following 
programs: 


April. 12 (Monday): 


- “Prison Life or Blood, Sweat 


and Teargas’’. At this 
meeting, former prison 
inmates will discuss their 
lives and personal 
experiences behind prison 
bars. Speakers include Bruce 
Dancis, Lorenzo Abeyta, 
Bobby Lenz, Tony Gulliford, 
James Carr, Patricia Halloran 
and Mari Watters. The 
meeting will take place in the 
Cowell Dining Hall at 8:00 
p.m. 


April 15 (Thursday): 
‘‘Law and the Courts”. 
Notable defense attorneys are 
scheduled to examine the 
legal and judicial systems 


during this session. Speakers 


will include Terrence Hallinan 
(attorney for the “Presidio 
27°), Faye Stender (who has 
defended Huey Newton and 
George Jackson) and Patrick 
Hallinan (a defense lawyer for 
the Soledad Brothers). The 


$25.00 


meeting will take place in the 
Crown Dining Commons at 
8:00 p.m. 


April 19 (Monday): “Step 
Out of Line, the Man Comes 
and Takes You Away”. This 
meeting will constitute a 
critique of the political, 
economic and social 
conditions which create and 
maintain the prison system as 


“a mode of “rehabilitation”. 


On the speaking list are 
Herman Blake (Prof. of Soc., 
UCSC), Raphael Guzman 
(Prof. of Pol. and Community 
Studies, UCSC), Ginny 
Jordan (activist in Santa Cruz 
‘‘women’s groups’), Ted 
Sarbin (Prof. of Psych., 


kidney machines at UCSF, 
but the catch is that there are 
only three, and if Tom’s life 
is to be saved, he must have a 
machine the instant he needs 
it: 

General Mills will supply a 
kidney machine in exchange 
for 800,000 Betty Crocker 
coupons, but all of the 
coupons have to be in by May 
31, 1971. To date the family 
has managed to collect 
55,000; an average of 
149,000 per month is 
necessary to meet the 
deadline. 

Coupons should be sent to 
Tom Davis, 6220 Omaha 
Court, San Jose, Ca., 95123. 


i Send announcements to 


! BOX 64, CROWN COLLEGE 


FOR APRIL 15 — 22, 1971. : 


UCSC) and Hashima Weusi 


(on the Soledad Defense — 


Committee). The meeting will 
take place in the Cowell 
Dining Hall at 8:00 p.m. 


April 22 (Thursday): 
‘Political Repression in the 
United States—Contemporary 
Political Trials”. Persons 
directly associated with 
current “political” trials are 
scheduled to speak at this 
session. They include Georgia 
Jackson (mother of George 
and Jonathan Jackson), Tony 
Martinez (Los Siete de la 
Raza), Eqbal Ahmad 
(member of the Harrisburg 
Conspiracy), members of the 
Bobby Sealse Defense 
Committee and others. The 
time and place of the meeting 
were not announced. 


800,000 COUPONS 
FOR 1 LIFE 


Tom Davis of San Jose was 
born with miniature kidneys, 
one of which is 
nonfunctioning. 

Physicians attending Tom 
say that within the next six 
months he will need a kidney 
machine to take over until a 
kidney transplant can be 
performed (this could take 
years, since the structure of 
the donor must be as nearly 
as possible the same as the 
recipient’s). 

Tom could use one of the 


BOB BOWMAN. 
VOLKSWAGEN 


New & Used VWs’ 


LEASING 


Repairs — Genuine VW Parts 


688-2121 
426-3220 
1800 Soquel Ave. 


Santa Cruz County 


For additional information 
contact 423-7698. 


STILL WAITING 


“Waiting for Godot’, the 
College V Theatre Guild’s 
production of Samuel 
Beckett’s eerie play, begins its 
second round of 
performances tonight at 8:00 
p.m. Performances will 
continue nightly through 
April 10. 

The play is being staged in 
the Barn Theater. Tickets, 
available at the Culture and 
Recreation Committee’s 
office over the Whole Earth 
Restaurant and at Plaza Book 
Store, sell for 75 cents. 


SOLEDAD PRISON 
CHILD CARE CENTER 
BENEFIT CAR WASH 


A benefit car wash will be 
held for the Soledad Prison 
Child Care Center on 
Saturday, April 10. 

The wash will run from 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. at the 
Mobil Gas station on the 
corner of Pacific Ave. and 
Mission St. The price per car 
is $1.00. 

The station will donate 5% 
of Saturday’s total income to 
the Center. 


. SIGHT POINT INSTITUTE 


Sight Point Institute is an 
experimental, co-educational, 
summer learning community 
which is being set up by a 
group of Reed College 
students on a farm on the 


Board & Room for 
Students and young 
working people 

226 Morrissey Blvd. 


inter and summer flights from 
.A. and Oakland, to London, 
sterdam and Frankfurt 
round trip one way 
$250.—to $325.$150.—to $185. 


coast of Nova Scotia. In 
essence, it will be a small 
community of scholars where 
the participants can study in 
an atmosphere combining 
academic excellence with a 
maximum of freedom and 
informality. 

If you are interested in 
coming to Sight Point 
Institute, contact Phila Jones, 


-Box 546, Reed College, 


Portland, Oregon 97202. 


SAN LORENZO RIVER 
SEWAGE STUDY PROPOSAL 
WINS NSF HONORS 

The National Science 
Foundation has awarded an 
Honorable Mention citation 
to a UC, Santa Cruz senior 
for a proposed study of 
“Sources and Distribution of 
Sewage Pollutants in the San 
Lorenzo River Drainage.” 

Willa C. Nehlsen of 


wm an Stevenson College received 


the citation from Foundation 
Director W.D. McElroy who 
stated that “the project 
outlined in your proposal to 
the Student-Originated 
Studies Program has been 
found by the National 
Science Foundation and its 
reviewers to hold substantial 
scientific and educational 
merit. 

While the Foundation was 
unable to finance the 
$12,960 requested for Miss 
Nehlsen’s project, Mr. 
McElroy said that the citation 
could be used “‘as evidence of 
the National Science 
Foundation’s opinion of the 
merit of your project if you 
decide to seek funding for it 
from your state or local 
governments, your institution 
or local community groups. 


DANGLING DOPPELGANGER 


““Schizophrenia: from 
Metaphor to Myth” will be 
the topic of Theodore R. 
Sarbin’s Inaugural Lecture to 
be delivered on Wednesday, 
April 14 at 8:00 p.m. in 
Science Lecture Hall 3. 

Sarbin is Professor of 
Psychology at UCSC. 


SEMANA DE TEATROS 


The MECHA Semana de 
Teatros will wrap up _ its 
current season in the Quarry 
from 12 noon to 5:00 p.m. 
on Saturday, April 10, 1971. 

Donations will be 
accepted. 

For additional information 
contact Elena Garcia of 
Merrill College. 


EUROPE FLIGHTS 
From $225 R.T. from West Coast 
Also available one-way ,or from N 


For information contact: 
E.S.E.P. — I.C.E. 475-1902 eves. 


STUDENTS 


Earn money addressin 
envelopes. Details—Send 2 
cents and 
self-addressed envelope to: 
JHS Enterprises 
Box 603—UCC 
Hillside, N.J. 
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Reader’s Digest article criticizes National Guard at Kent State 


-Author James 
Michener says that a 
investigation of last May’s 
shootings at Kent State 
University indicates that 
National Guardsmen were not 
under attack when they fired 
the shots that killed four 
students. 

The author says that 
according to a photograph 
taken several minutes before 
the shooting began—at a time 
when many reports claim 
Guardsmen were under direct 
attack—at least 200 yards 
separated the Guards from 
the mass of students. 
Moreover, the photograph 
shows nearly 40 yards of 
empty space plus a high steel 
fence between the Guards 
and the parking lot where the 
students were shot. 

Michener says further that 
the Guard unit may 
unwittingly have trapped 
itself by taking up its position 
without realizing that it 
would be surrounded by a 
six-foot chain-link fence. 

Michener’s conclusions 
about the Kent State tragedy 
are contained in the April 
issue of Reader’s Digest, 
which came out March 25. 
His report is the second in a 
two-part condensation of a 
book commissioned by the 
Digest, to be published as a 
Reader’s Digest Press Book in 
cooperation with Random 
House on April 30. In the 
April Digest’s 12,500-word 
section, Michener traces 
moment by moment the 
events leading to the shooting 
and the upheavals that shook 
the nation afterward. 

In the aftermath of the 
shootings, Michener says, an 
unparalleled outpouring of 
hatred was unleashed. It took 
the form of vilification of the 
dead students in particular 
and of young people in 
general. Of the 400 students 
he interviewed in preparing 
his story, Michener says, “‘at 
least 25 percent declared they 
had been told by their own 
parents that it might have 
been a good thing if they had 
been shot.” 

Michener describes the 
Kent State campus on 
Monday, May 4—the day of 
the shootings—as “‘a scene of 
uncertainty, fear and planned 
riot.” He says that incredibly, 


thousands of students and 
faculty members returning to 
campus were not even aware 
of the preceding weekend’s 
riots, nor of the burning of 
the university’s ROTC 
building on May 2. 

In the wake of the riots, 
university and National 
Guard officials—the Guard 
had been summoned to the 
campus and _ arrived late 
Saturday—had prohibited all 
outdoor rallies, including 
those previously scheduled. 

Yet, says Michener, 
despite distribution late 
Sunday and early Monday of 
thousands of leaflets and 
radio announcements of the 
ban, the word just did not get 
around to many of the 
returning students. Included 
in the ban was a rally set for 
noon on Monday to protest 
U.S. involvement in 
Cambodia. It was this rally 
that became the fatal 
confrontation. 

At 11:48 a.m., Michener 
reports, somebody began 
ringing the school’s victory 
bell. The bell, mounted on a 


low brick housing on Blanket 
Hill, continued clanging for 
the next 15 minutes. 
Michener declares it played 
“‘a major role, first in 
assembling the students and 
then in keeping them 
agitated.” He says that no 
one knows who started 
ringing the bell. But he 
quotes, Prof. Murvin Perry of 
the Kent Journalism School, 
who says that careful study 
was made of photographs 
taken of speakers who led the 
rally at the bell. “No one 
could identify them as 
students who had ever been 
seen here before,” Perry 
declares. 

At 11:59 a.m., Michener 
says, Guard Brigadier General 
Robert H. Canterbury gave 
his troops orders to move on 
the crowd, first ordering a 
barrage of tear gas. Michener 
says that ‘‘careful 
calculations” indicate that at 
least 113 Guard officers and 
men were at this time arrayed 
in a skirmish line along the 
runis of the burned-out 
ROTC building. He says that 
the crowd confronting the 
Guard was between 900 and 


1000, with perhaps another 


That’s how many times PSA connects San Jose with Los 
Angeles, Hollywood-Burbank, and San Diego. With lowest air 
fares. Meet your campus rep. Or your travel agent. Or PSA. 


PSA gives you a lift. 


2000—including citizens oft 


Kent and high school 
students—on the outskirts as 
spectators. 


As the Guard advanced, 
Michener says, students began 
throwing rocks, chunks of 
wood studded with nails, and 
jagged chunks of concrete. 
However, he declares, most of 
the thrown objects fell short 
of the advancing troops. 
Along with the missiles, “‘a 
steady barrage of verbal filth, 
curses and challenges came 
down upon the Guard. 
During the half hour that the 
Guard was in action, this rain 
of obscenity never let up.” 

The Guard pressed across 
the field. ‘‘But,”’ writes 
Michener, “apparently none 
of the Guards realized that 
along the far side of this field 
ran a six-foot chain-link 
fence, topped by barbed wire. 
If a unit were to be 
surrounded in this steel 
pocket, there would be no 
escape.” 

As the troops took up 
their position against the 
fence, there was a flurry of 
rocks. Seventeen Guardsmen 
knelt on one knee and 
assumed a firing position. 

At this point, Michener 
notes, many reports have told 
of “a constant shower of 
rocks” and “mad, screaming 
masses of students encircling 
the Guard, attacking them 
from all sides.” But those 
reports are evidently untrue, 
according to photographic 
evidence. 

The photograph was taken 
by Beverly K. Knowles, a 
Kent State student from 
Alliance, Ohio, from an upper 
window of Prentice Hall. It 
shows the Guardsmen 
kneeling in firing position. 
““At the far end of the 
practice field,’ Michener 
writes, ‘“‘there were no 
students for at least 200 
yards. Not one student is 
visible outside the fence 
bordering the length of the 
field. “In the area directly 
between Prentice Hall and the 
Field, where the mob was 
supposed to have been, there 
was empty space for nearly 
40 yards, then the Prentice 
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Hall parking lot. On it could 
be counted a total of 22 
students, five of them 
walking away from the Guard 
with books under their 
arms.” 


Other students suppart the 
evidence given by the 
photograph. Journalism 
major Harold Walker, who 
was taking pictures of the 
Guardsmen, says: “A few 
kids, maybe ten, ran inside 
the fence to throw rocks and 
junk at the Guards, but little 
of it reached them.” 

Another student, Peter 
Winnen, recalls what he saw 
from the porch at Taylor 
Hall: ‘‘The Guards were 
surrounded, but only by the 
fence. They all seemed 
damned irritable by being 
trapped against the fence. 
Then I saw the Guards go 
into a huddle, and it was 
obvious that a decision of 
some kind had been 
reached.” 

Was there an order to fire? 
To this crucial question, 
Michener says there is no 
answer. ‘‘Moreover, no 
Guardsman will now allow 
himself to be interrogated on 
this point.’ But, says the 
author, “It seems likely that 
at this time some of the 
troops agreed among 
themselves that they had 
taken enough.” And a “secret 
report” cited by Michener 
contains this passage: “As the 
troops marched back up 
Blanket Hill, someone among 
the Guards said, ‘If they 
charge us, shoot them.”” 

Michener notes that 
dozens of reports of snipers 
were investigated, but that 
“no shred of evidence was 
found to support any of 
them.” 

“When the troops reached 
the pagoda,” Michener writes, 
“some Guardsmen on_ the 
right flank suddenly stopped, 
wheeled, and aimed their 
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rifles toward the students 
who had collected on the 
south side of Taylor Hall. 
There was a single shot, then 
a prolonged but thin 
fusillade. The shooting lasted 
13 seconds.” 


Credit for the lack of even 
greater bloodshed is given by 
Michener to Kent faculty 
members who “taking upon 
themselves great risks, stood 
between the students and the 
riflemen and, over an 
extended period of fear and 
hysteria, stubbornly argued, 
pleaded, reasoned and 
cajoled.” 

“At this great crisis,” he 
says, “no administrators were 
in evidence, no coaches, no 
counselors.”’ Only the faculty 
teachers. 

The author also describes 
the tragic efforts of parents 
to find out what happended 
to their children. He quotes 
Mrs. Barbara Agte, a faculty 
member: ‘‘No one felt 
responsibility for informing 
the parents of the dead 
students.” (Actually they 
were not notified officially 
until the day after the deaths, 
when Kent State President 


See Back Page 
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Annals of Science 


-From Page 3 


one is never in danger of a sunburn while in a room with 
closed windows. The use of hard UV light in museum exhibits 
is made safe by putting the exhibit in a glass case. 

Soft UV light, however, cannot be shielded by glass. Many 
people feel somewhat nauseous when exposed to too much 
UV light, even when the wavelengths are close to the visible 
end of the spectrum. This fact explains why most of us feel 
uncomfortable under the bluish mercury vapor lights which 
unfortunately are being used more and more to light streets 
and freeways. . 


BIRDS, PLANTS, AND SUNSPOTS 


Electromagnetic radiation with a wavelength greater than a 
fiftieth of an inch falls into the radio wave portion of the 
spectrum. Waves up to about two feet long are usually referred 
to as microwaves. Radar often uses these shorter waves. 
Television braodcasting utilizes waves less than forty feet in 
length, while standard radio broadcasting uses waves in the 
neighborhood of 1100 feet long. There is almost no limit to 
the length of radio waves, and ones thousands of moles long 
are known. 

Ultrashort radio waves in strong doses may be quite 
harmful to life, but in small amounts may actually be 
beneficial. 

People located too close to an ultrashort-wave transmitter 
have complained of headaches, chest pains, shortness of 
breath, shooting pains in the limbs, and great drowsiness. 
Flocks of birds flying very near shortwave transmitters break 
formation and for a while scatter about in a dazed manner. 

Ultrashort waves are used quite effectively to destroy 
bacteria, insects’ eggs, meal worms, bread mold, etc. 

When waves of five feet in length and of low intensity 
impinge upon plants, an increase in the rate of growth is 
produced. If the intensity is increased, there is a definite 
decline in growth. Wooded regions around shortwave 
transmitters show a ring of stunted plants, outside of which 
the plants are normal or even faster-growing. 

Who knows? perhaps the increase in ultrashortwave 
radiation from the sun during periods of great sunspot activity 
has an effect upon plant and animal growth. 
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Profs win Sloan fellowships 


Two UCSC professors are 
among 77 scholars chosen in 
national competition to 
receive Sloan Research 
Fellowships, it was 
announced Monday, March 
22 by the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. 

Two-year grants have been 
made to each of the new 
Sloan Fellows, Dr. Claude F. 
Bernasconi, Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry and a 
Fellow of Merrill College, 
UCSC, and Dr. Robert S. 
Coe, Assistant Professor of 
Earth Sciences and a Fellow 
of Crown College, UCSC. 

Dr. Bernasconi will apply 
his grant directly to research 
on “Fast Reaction Kinetics,” 


including the purchase of 
equipment and the 
employment of graduate 
students to aid him in his 
project, Dr. Coe, -a 
geophysicist, plans to use his 
grant to take leave from 
teaching in 1971-72 in order 
to concentrate on research in 
his laboratory at UCSC. Both 
professors will use portions of 
their grants to cover 
professional travel outside the 
State, a purpose for which 
funds are generally no longer 
provided by the University of 
California. 

Dr. Bernasconi holds a 
Diploma in Chemistry and a 
Ph.D. from the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology 
(ETH). He was a Postdoctoral 


Bunnett pens article 
in blank verse 


A professional, scientific paper, written in 
blank verse, appears in the most recent edition of the Journal 
of Organic Chemistry (Vol. 26, No. 1, 1971). 

Entitled, “Comparative Mobility of Halogens in Reactions 
of Dihalobenzenes with Potassium Amide in Ammonia,” it is a 
report of recent research done by Dr. Joseph F. Bunnett, 
Professor of Chenistry and a Fellow of Crown College at the 
University of California, Santa Cruz, and Francis J. Kearley, 
Jr., a National Science Foundation College Teacher Research 
Participant from Spring Hill College (Mobile, Alabama). 

“The paper is an experiment on two levels, the scientific 
and the literary,” notes Dr. Bunnett. “In the latter instance, 
we intentionally stepped outside the formal prose report form 
to experiment with another style, iambic pentameter.” 


““We have repeated the experiments 

With dihalobenzenes of Bergstrom’s group. 
They are extended to the isomers 

Meta and Ortho, and to the action 

Of potassium anilide reagent. 
Throughout, halide ions have been determined 
By potentimetric titration 

In which end points for diverse halide ions 
Are discrete, and easy to recognize. 
Nitrogenous products were not assayed.” 

The two scientists have received a number of comments 
from the scientific community on their novel approach to the 
written report. Most of the comments have indicated interest, 
some amusement. 

“In sending me a colleague’s manuscript for review (a 
common practice among scientific disciplines),” recalls Dr. 
Bunnett, “the editor of another publication added the 
postscript, ‘You may send your review in either prose or 
verse.” 

To Dr. Bunnett’s knowledge, this is the first time a 
professional journal has published a research paper in poetic 
meter. 
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Fellow at the Max Planck 
Institut for Physical 
Chemistry, Gottingen, West 
Germany. 

Dr. Coe is a graduate of 
Harvard and received his M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from UC, 
Berkeley. He has held 
National Science Foundation, 
NAS-NRC Postdoctoral and 
Pan American Petroleum 
Foundation Doctoral 
Fellowships. 

Candidates do not apply 
directly for Sloan Fellowships 
but are recommended to the 
Sloan Foundation by their 
disciplinary Boards of 
Studies. The honor is 
therefore a double one, 
involving recommendation by 
the candidate’s professional 
peers and selection by the 
Sloan Foundation. 

University of California 
faculty this year (1971) 
received a total of 10 Sloan 
Research Fellowships. In 
addition to the two Fellows 
selected at UC, Santa Cruz, 
four were named at UC, 
Berkeley; two at UC, San 
Diego, and one each at the 
UC, Davis and UCLA 
campuses. Elsewhere in 
California, three Fellowships 
were awarded to Stanford 
faculty and two to scientists 
at the California Institute of 
Tehcnology. Also named 
Fellows this year were four 
professors at Princeton, three 
at Harvard, and two each at 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Yale. 

With the slection of 
Professors Bernasconi and 
Coe, Sloan Foundation 
Fellows currently on UCSC’s 
185-member faculty of 
regular professorial rank now 
number 11. 

The Sloan Fellowships for 
Basic Research, awarded 
annually since 1955, were 
designed to assist scientists at 
an early state of their careers 
when research support from 
government and other sources 
is difficult to obtain. The 
Foundation allocated $1.4 
million a year for the 
fellowships. 

A committee of 
distinguished senior scientists 
reviewed some 500 
nominations to arrive at 
recommendations for the 77 
current awards. A principal 
criterion in the selections is 
the nominees’ capacity to 
perform original and creative 
research in physics, 
chemistry, mathematics and 
certain interdisciplianry fields 
such as geochemistry and 
astrophysics. A modest 
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McHenry raps Reagan 


From Page Seven 


just the opposite,” he said. 
“It is not unlike consuming 
seed corn during a famine.” 

The withdrawal of funds 
for new building at UCSC, 
said the Chancellor, “presents 
perhaps the greatest threat to 
a smooth and paced growth. 
For instance, the proposed 
State budget removes all 
general fund support from 
construction of Kresge 
College. 


If the funds withdrawn by 
the State are not replaced, it 
could mean the loss of 
funding already given in 
support of Kresge College, 
notably a Federal grant of 
$437,000, and a private gift 
of $650,000 from Kresge 
Foundation,” he said. 

In addition, money for 
utilities for both Kresge 
College and the new Social 
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At $2,825,483, Jasper 
Construction, Inc. of Santa 
Cruz is the apparent low 
bidder on Social Sciences, 
Unit I, a four-story structure 
planned here. 

In total, eight bids were 
submitted on the project 
from firms in Oakland, San 


Awards 


From Page Ten 
expansion of the scope of the 
program next year into the 
field of neuroscience, the 
study of the nervous system 
and its relationship to 
behavior, was announced by 
Dr. Larkin H. Farinholt, 
adminstrator of the program 
for the Foundation. 

The fellowship funds may 
be used for the purchase of 
equipment and_ supplies, 
support of technical and 
scientific assistance, 
professional travel, summer 
Support, computer time, 
support of predoctoral and 
postdoctoral fellows, relief 
from teaching where this does 
not conflict with the needs of 
the fellow’s department, and 
other purposes approved by 
the fellow’s university. 

The Sloan Research 
Fellow does not submit a 
research proposal to the 
Foundation, but he is: 
required to file a brief annual 
progress report with the 
Foundation. The Fellow is 
free to shift the direction of 
his research at any time if a 
more promising line of 
inquiry becomes apparent. 


“INVESTIGATION 


OFA CITIZEN, 


above - 
suspicion” 


Sciences building has been 
taken back by the State. 

“These and other deletions 
affecting site development, 
equipment for new facilities, 
roadways and erosion control 
seriously disrupt the orderly 
growth of the UCSC campus 
and dilute its level of service 
to the people of California,” 
the Chancellor said. 

“You will notice that in all 
of these State cutbacks and 
deletions,’’ Chancellor 
McHenry said, “the only 
thing that is never reduced is 
the number of students the 
UC campuses are expected to 
serve.” 


, Jury’s Special Grand Prize and °. 
‘yy International Critics'Prize * 
| WINNER OF ITALY'S = 
“1 HIGHEST FILM AWARDS: of, 
“«' David of Donatetto Awards for s¥7 
Sy Best Picture and Best Actor \v7 


ROMY SCHNEIDER MICHEL PICCOLI 


the things of life 


a film by CLAUDE SAUTET 


(GP) &> 


NIGHTLY: 
“INVESTIGATION” at 7:00 & 10:30 
“THINGS OF LIFE” once at 8:55 


Next Wednesday-- 
"A DRAMA OF JEALOUSY" 
& D.H. Lawrence's "THE FOX" 


Lincoln & Cedar Sts. ‘NICKELODEON: 


426-7500 


Francisco, San Jose, Santa 
Cruz and Santa Rosa. Bids 
ranged from the Jasper 
Construction low to a high of 
$3,094,706. 

Designed by Germano 
Milono & Associates of San 
Francisco, the building will 
be located in the central 
campus core, directly south 
of UCSC’s Natural Sciences 
Unit I on Steinhart Way. 

The Social Sciences Unit 
will include special 
classrooms, seminar rooms 
and laboratories, and 
lecture-demonstration rooms 
for student instruction and 


faculty and graduate research 


“They have a saying in 
this business, Mr. Bond, 
that once is happenstance, 
twice is coincidence, and 
the third time is enemy 
action.” 

—Auric Goldfinger 


CAL JET CHARTERS ... 


EUROPE 1971 


(Australia & Japan) 


“Don’t be misled by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with our reliable Charter 
group. Know the facts on your Charter carrier before you sign your application. 
Don’t take a chance with an unknown charter airline.” 


ROUND TRIP — WEST COAST TO EUROPE 


Uh 


No. 315 (86 days) 


No.117 (83 days) 


No. 115 (42 days) 


No. 118 (72 days) 


No. 251 (90 days) 


No. 119 (68 days) 


No. 316 (93 days) 


No. 317 (87 days) 


No. 314 (43 days) 


No. 135 (29 days) 


No. 125 (32 days) 


No. 222 (29 days) 


No. 319 (30 days) 


No. 936 one way 


No. 253 one way 
No. 126 one way 
No. 127 one way 


No. 185 one way 


No. 601 one way 
No. 701 one way 
No. 624 one way 


No. 100 one way 
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Q910 (47 days) 
(QANTAS) 


LOS ANGELES to LONDON (SAT) 
AMSTERDAM to LOS ANGELES 


OAKLAND to AMSTERDAM (TIA) 
AMSTERDAM to OAKLAND 


LOS ANGELES to LONDON (TIA) 
LONDON to LOS ANGELES ‘ 


OAKLAND to LONDON (TIA) 
AMSTERDAM to OAKLAND 


OAKLAND to AMSTERDAM (TIA) 
AMSTERDAM to OAKLAND 


OAKLAND/L.A. to AMSTERDAM (TIA) 
AMSTERDAM to L.A./OAKLAND 


OAKLAND to LONDON (SAT) 
AMSTERDAM to OAKLAND 


L.A./OAKLAND to LONDON (SAT) 
AMSTERDAM to OAKLAND/L.A. 


OAKLAND to LONDON (AFA) 
AMSTERDAM to OAKLAND 


OAKLAND/L.A. to LONDON (BMA) 
LONDON to L.A./OAKLAND 


OAKLAND/L.A. to AMSTERDAM (AFA) 
AMSTERDAM to L.A./OAKLAND 


LOS ANGELES to LONDON (BMA) 
LONDON to LOS ANGELES 


OAKLAND/L.A. to AMSTERDAM (SAT) 
AMSTERDAM to L.A./OAKLAND 


nes ONE WAY — WEST COAST TO EUROPE 
OAKLAND/L.A. to AMSTERDAM (TIA) 


one way OAKLAND to LONDON (TIA) 
OAKLAND to AMSTERDAM (TIA) 
OAKLAND/L.A. to AMSTERDAM (TIA) 
OAKLAND/L.A. to AMSTERDAM (AFA) 


OAKLAND/L.A. to LONDON (BMA) 
ONE WAY — EUROPE TO WEST COAST 
LONDON to LOS ANGELES (BMA) 


LONDON to LOS ANGELES (BMA) 
LONDON to L.A./OAKLAND (BMA) 


OAKLAND to NEW YORK (AAL) 
a _—————— NEW YORK TO LONDON sees 


TOKYO to LOS ANGELES 
ee SPECIAL AUSTRALIA CHARTER $595: 


SAN FRANCISCO to SYDNEY 
SYDNEY to SAN FRANCISCO 


CHRISTMAS FLIGHTS — 1971-2 
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in the social sciences and the 
humanities. According to 
UCSC Project’ Architect 
Theresa (Mrs. Pasteur) Yuen, 
the building is designed for 
the possible future addition 
of three to four more stories. 
The project is being jointly 
funded by a Federal grant of 
$800,000 under the Higher 
Education Facilities Act and 
funds derived from UC’s 
1970-71 $50 per quarter 
student educational fee. 
Construction is expected 
to start this spring (1971) and 
the building completed for 
occupancy by fall, 1972. 


LOST HEATERS 


‘‘While bird-cleaning last 
January, 2 guys took 2 floor 


heaters from girl in Half Moon 
Bay. If you were them and 
lost the address or something, 
please call Jon at 429-4293.” 


Social science unit to cost $2,825 483 ; 


Lv. June 13 $299 


Ret. Sept. 6 

Lv. June 14 $299 
Ret. Sept. 4 

Lv. June 15 $279 
Ret. July 26 

Lv. June 16 $299 
Ret. Aug.26 

Lv. June 17 $299 
Ret. Sept.14 

Lv. June 20 $299 
Ret. Aug.26 

Lv. June 20 $299 
Ret. Sept. 20 

Lv. June 22 $299 
Ret. Sept. 12 

Lv. June 23 $289 
Ret. Aug. 3 

Lv. July 11 $279 
Ret. Aug. 8 

Lv. Aug. 3 $299 
Ret. Sept. 1 

Lv. Aug. 22 $259 
Ret. Sept. 19 

Lv. Aug. 4 $289 
Ret. Sept. 2 


Lv. April 25 $139 
Lv. June 17 $179 
Lv. June 18 $179 
Lv. June 24 $179 
Lv. Sept. 3 $139 
Lv. Sept. 29 $139 


Lv. June 27 $149 
Lv. July 26 $165 
Lv. Aug. 24 $165 


Lv. June 15 $ 85 


Ret. Aug. 5 


Lv. June 30 $595 
Ret. Aug. 15 


= No. 252 (80 days) NEW YORK. to LONDON (LAL) Lv, June 18 $189 
= LONDON to NEW YORK Ret. Sept: 5 

= No. 123 (62 days) 

ee No.123 (62 days) NEW YORK to LONDON (LAL) Lv. June 27 $189 
= LONDON to NEW YORK Ret. Aug. 27 

= 

= No. 336 (69 days) NEW YORK to LONDON (LAL) Lv. June 25 $189 
4 LONDON to NEW YORK Ret. Sept. 1 

= SPECIAL FLIGHTS TO JAPAN 

SS Vv845 (45 days) L.A./S.F. to TOKYO (Varig) Lv. June 19 $399 
= TOKYO to S.F./L.A. Ret. Aug 2 

a C846 (38 days) 

= C846 (38 days LOS ANGELES to TOKYO (C.A.) Lv. June 29 $399 
= 

— 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

ss 
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= No. 901 (16 days) OAKLAND/L.A. to AMSTERDAM (TIA) Lv. Dec. 18 suo SS 
= AMSTERDAM to L.A./OAKLAND Ret. Jan. 2 = 
= 

A No. 902 (16 days) OAKLAND to NEW YORK (TIA) Lv. Dec. 18 $139 = 
= se ee ce se Oe ee “Sp as as ea es em 
= These Charter Flights are available only to students, faculty and staff = 
= of the University of California, and members of their immediate F 

families. There are NO MEMBERSHIP FEES 


CAL—JET CHARTERS 
2150 Green St. 
San Francisco, Ca 94123 


All flights via certificated airlines flying jet equipment. 
Complimentary meals and beverages served in flight. 
For application & further information write: 


or Call (Area Code 415) 
922-1434 
(after six and weekends) 
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Friends of Agnews: 


Providing a missing link 


BY MASSEY BAMBARA: 


The FRIENDS OF 
AGNEWS (State hospital) is a 
small campus organization 
which publicized itself to a 
majority of UCSC students 
this week in a leaflet 
distributed throughout the 
colleges. It has existed for 
about three years, although 
no one seems to know its 
actual origins, and last 
quarter it counted fifteen 
members who visited the 
hospital one or more times a 
week in the afternoon. 

About 40 seemingly 
interested, students were 
present at the ‘Tuesday night 
meeting which had been 
announced in the leaflet, 
where Craig Kubey, one of 
last quarter’s participants, 
talked about this quarter’s 
schedule and the general 
scope of the project. 

In the winter, students 
visited the hospital generally 
on Tuesday and Friday 
afternoons and passed about 
three hours with patients in 
wards and day-rooms in the 
sector for the mentally ill, 
which houses about 900 
patients. The other sector, for 
the mentally retarded, has 
about 500 patients. They 
received a two-hour 
orientation in the beginning 
of the quarter from doctors 
of the Volunteer Services 
Office who covered the 
history and changes in 
population of the hospital, 
and later were admitted 
freely into most of the wards 
for visits with the patients. 
Kubey said that the contact 


between students and 


patients had been 


‘exceedingly unrestrained” | 


by the staff after the 
orientation sessions. The 
purpose of the hosptial is 
ideally to return patients into 
the community, and in that 
sense the visits are important 
as they provide one of the 
few actual links between the 


hosptial atmosphere and the 
outside world. 

In contrast with the 
somewhat formalized 
therapeutic relatigns between 


UFWOC slates Easter rally 


patients and staff, Kubey 


noted, students can provide 
an air purely of friendship or 
entertainment for the 
patients. Since almost no one 
in the group is substantially 
trained, they cannot 
participate in actual therapy. 
However, like most other 
state hospitals, Agnews is 
understaffed, and there is a 
lack of facilities for 
recreational activity. Patients 
are sometimes restricted 
indoors or in living quarters, 
and as anyone well knows 
who has ever been confined 
for long periods of time, the 
modes of entertainment are 
quite limited. A great number 
of the patients are poor, 
Kubey said, and almost any 
gifts are well received. He said 
that all types of indoor 
entertainment (games, books, 
radios) are badly needed, and 
also clothing, toilet articles 
and all kinds of other things. 

Although Kubey 
emphasized that students can 
and do become important 
friends of the patients, it is 
clear that in their limited 
visits they would not be able 
to produce any concrete 
therapeutic results. 
Therefore, the program is still 
primarily an educational 
experience for the students 
who participate. Many areas 
of the hospital are opened to 
them, including wards for the 
mentally retarded in some. 
cases, and even the law courts 
which decide whether certain 
patients should be held. 
against their will. 
“Primarily,” Kubey said, “‘it 
dissolves the myths about 
what patients and hospitals 
and staff are about, and faces 
students with concrete 
actualities.” 

At the end of the meeting 
most of those present signed 
up for groups that will visit 
the hospital on different days 
of the week. At least one 
group will be going each 
weekday afternoon. 

Additional information 
may be obtained through - 
Craig Kubey at Stevenson 
Box 215. 


BY BOB RYAN 
Staff Writer 


SALINAS—Plans for an 
‘““Easter Sunday Farm 
Workers Rally and Food 
Caravan to Salinas” were 
announced yesterday by the 
Salinas Valley Huelga 
Committee, at a press 
conference here at the United 
Farm Workers office. 

Julian Camacho, who 
heads SVHC, said that 


Sunday’s outdoor rally will 
be held at Hartnell College in 
Salinas, from 12 noon to 
2:30 p.m. 

Camacho said that 
UFWOC chief negotiator, 
Dolores Huerta, is scheduled 
to speak at the Easter rally. 

‘Camacho told newsmen 
the main goals of the rally: 


—To get canned food to 
Salinas for striking farm 
workers and their children. 

—To heighten individual 


awareness of the farm 
workers’ struggle. 

~—To show broadly based 
support for UFWOC. 


Camacho repeatedly urged 
those coming to Salinas to 
“bring as much canned food 
as possible for farm workers 
and their children.” 


“The Delano Grape Strike 
was partly won by outside 
support,” Camacho said. “It 
is going to take even greater 
support to win in the Salinas 
Valley.” 
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UCSC housing rates t 


‘CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


0 remain 


at same level for doubles next year 


Rate to rise $21 for single room 
Student facilities fee doubled 


Special to the Press 


UCSC proposes to hold 
the 1971-72 double room 
rate for resident students at 
its present level. This will be 
done by strict economies to 
offset inflationary cost 
increases, and a revision of 
the student facilities fee to be 
paid by all students, both 
residents and commuters. 

Provost Kenneth V. 
Thimann of Crown College 
and chairman of the Council 
of Colleges said, “We are 
proposing a more equitable 
distribution of the colleges’ 
fixed costs for student 
facilities (dining room 
facilities, lounges, mail 
services, recreational 
equipment, and central 
administration services).” 

“In the past,” said Dr. 
Thimann, ‘resident students 
have covered most of these 
costs through room and 
board fees, even though such 
facilities are available to all 
members of the colleges. 
Under the proposed rate 
change, the student facilities 
fee will increase from $8 a 


“quarter to $16 a quarter.” 


The proposed revision of 
the facilities fee was 


formulated after extended 
discussion among Provosts on 
the Council of Colleges, the 
College bursars, and campus 
administrators. It now will be 
submitted to the UC Board of 
Regents for consideration and 
approval during the May 
meeting. In the meantime, 
any students wishing to 
discuss the fee revision should 
contact their college bursars. 

Another part of the 
Council proposals include 
room and board options to 
reduce expenses for resident 
students. For example, some 
students in Cowell, 
Stevenson, Crown, and 


_ Merrill will be able to choose 


a cleaning co-op arrangement 
which will reduce room and 
board fees by $90 a year. 
Some students at Merrill will 
also have the option of 
providing their own linen 
which will further reduce 
their rates $12 per year. Each 
college will make an attempt 
to increase the number of 
‘‘room only’’ contracts 
available to its students. 
Students on “room only” 
contracts will have the option 
to prepare meals in co-op 


Without any of the cleaning co-op reductions mentioned 
above, the 1971-72 rates which will be proposed to the 
Regents may be: 


Room and Board 
Room and Board 
Room only 


DOUBLE SINGLE 


20 meals 1200 1347 
14 meals 1164 1311 
College 1-5 633 780 


kitchens or take them in the 
college dining commons on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. However, 
the number of students 
undertaking co-operative 
dining arrangements will, of 
necessity, depend to some 
extent upon the ability of 
colleges to provide additional 
kitchen facilities and 
therefore will be quite 
limited. 

Room and board plans 
with either 20 or 14 meals a 
week will still be available. 
There will be no increase in 
the double room rate; the 
single room rate will be 
increased $21 a year. Beacuse 
of the different type of 
accommodations, the rates 
and arrangements at Kresge 
will vary slightly from those 
in Colleges I-V. Rates for 
Kresge have not yet been 
determined. 


Regular 
meetings 


COUNTY BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS: meets every 
Tuesday from 9:00 a.m. on in 
the Board Hearing Room im 
the County Courthouse. 
Agendas are usually available 
as early as Monday afternoon 
at the office of the Clerk of 
the Board on the fifth floor 
of the County Administrative 
building next to the 
Courthouse. 


COUNCIL ON THE 
ENVIRONMENT: meets 
third Monday of every month 
at 8:00 p.m. at Cabrillo 
College. For further 
information, contact Slena 
Werlin at 423-5972. 


Candlelight march for King 


on the Santa Cruz Elk’s Club 
and its refusal to admit blacks 
to membership. 

Rev. Herb Schmidt linked 
several issues as he broke the 
bread and poured the wine. 


From Page One 


Herb Foster, unsucessful 
Senatorial candidate for the 
now defunct Peace and 
Freedom Party in last year’s 
off-year elections, and 
present chairman of the Santa 
Cruz Peace Action Coalition 
said that ‘‘America needs 
celebrations”: He called fora 
building of community spirit. 


Mrs. Irville Boen and 
Juanita Gowder, past and 
present president respectively 
of the Santa Cruz NAACP, 
read selections from the 
works of Martin Luther King. 


“My speech is simple,” 


Gowder read, ‘‘you hear it in 


the footfalls of my past.” 


Bill Brown, a UCSC 
student, gave the main 
speech, expressing more 
cynicism than hope about 
race relations in the United 
States. He came down hard 


WILL UCSC STUDENTS 


_ BACK ANTIWAR 
MOVE? 

The Santa Cruz 
Radical Action Project 
(SCRAP) will sponsor a 
meeting for all UCSC 
students to consider ways 
in which the University 
community can respond 
to the call of the 
Peace Action 


participation 
antiwar march to be held 
Jlin San Francisco on April 
24. The meeting will be 
held Monday evening, 
April 12, at 8:00 p.m. in 
the Cowell Fireside 
Lounge. . 


Pal 


We should be devoted to the 
betterment of race relations 
and to a quick end to the 
Vietnam War “at the risk and 
at the expense of our very 
lives,” he-said. 


Kent 
State 
Killings 


From Page Nine 
Robert White sent telegrams 
to the parents.) 

Especially brutal was the 
experience of the parents of 
Allison Krause. They tried to 
phone Kent, but all lines were 
out. Finally they reached 
university police who assured 
them no one was hurt. “But,” 
says Mrs. Agte, “They were 
still concerned, and on the 
6:30 television news they saw 
the report that their daughter 
was dead.” 


